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From the Juvenile Keep-Sake. 


| ples, gave him a great advantage over the 


Elsie Grey or the Young Cottager. 


BY EMMA C, EMBURY. 


Este Grey was the daughter of one of the 
poorest class of American Farmers.—Her 
father, unable to purchase land for himself, 
cultivated the farm of a 


rich widow lady in 


his native village of Hampden, and received, 


as a remuneration for his toil, a third part of 


the profits arising from the sale of the preduce. 
The hard tilled, 
afforded a harvest fir from proportionate to 


and stony soil which he 


the labor which was lavished upon it; and it 
was only by the most unremitting industry, 
that he was able to provide for his wife and 
three little Yet, had E 


possessed that great essential of happiness, a 


ones, dward Grey 


contented spirit, he might have found much, 


even in his own humble dwelling to mitigate 


the evils of his lot. His children were 
always clean and tidy, his cottage was as 
neat as female ingenuity could make it, and 


his wife was a pattern of frugality and indus- 


trv. But Edward was a dissatisfied man, 


Edward Grey, in the indolent riotous dispu- 


and though his discontent was confined to his | 


own bosom, or shared only with hismeck wife, 
yet 
soon to burst forth with consuming violence. 


the fire was but smouldering within him, | 


Elsie the eldest of his children, was about 


eleven years of age, when a circumstance 


occurred, apparently trivial in itself, but of 
sufficient importance, as it afterwards proved, 
to decide the fate of her whole family. This 


was the establishment of a new tavern on the 
road through which her father was accustome 

1 

40 Ho 
had, 
unhappily, a great fondness for argument, an! 
filled 


aiforded equal attractions to the admirers ot 


to pass in his way to market. Thou 


lover of strong drink, Edward Grey 


the well bar room of the new Inn. 


warm debate and hot punch. Mr. ‘Tomkins, 


the new innkeeper, was a disciple of the mod- 


ern school of infidelity. The words Liberiy 


Equality, Community of interests, Igrarian 


Law, &c. were forever in his mouth, 


subtlety with which he defended bis princi 


and the 


unlettered farmers, who listened all agape to) 
Edward Grey’s 
him but too 
easy a convert to these pernicious doctrines 
Night after night he was to be 


these astounding novelties, 


embittered feeling, rendered 
- ! 
found seated | 


beside the in the bar 


Hall,’ 


infidelity and brandy, until gradually every 


. | 
stove, room of * Agra- 


rian drinking in deep draughts of 
trace of his former self disappeared before | 
the influence of skepticism and intemperance. 
Mournfally 
but 


) did his unhappy wife watch his 


slow, certain progress towards ruin. | 


Karnestly and faithfully did she 


but, 


expostulate | 


with bia; alas! the heart which had | 


hardened itself against its Maker, 


the 


was not to} 


be softened by voice of affection. He 


became stern and severe in his family —|| 


neglectful of his duty towards his employers ; || 


und in less than a vear after he became a 


proselyte to the new creed, it was scarcely 


possible to recognize the active, industrious 


tant of the village tavern, Mrs. Morton, th: 


lady upon whose estate he lived, was 


A. bigoted 


sectariin, as well as a conscientious Christ- | 


Sa , : 
long in bearing of this change. 


ian, she hesitated not to declare, that unless | 


he recanted his infidel opinions, she would | 


| 
no longer afford him employment. This was 
flame. He 


persuaded himself into the belief, 


adding fuel unto the had alreads | 


that his 


poverty was a grievance, which he ought t 


avenge upon these who were more favored |) 


' 
by fortune: and now triumphed in the thought || 


of being persecuted for his ‘free inquiries.’ 


; : i ae 
le and vain-glory at the idea of bein 


His pri 
amartyr to his principles, made him quite 


regar those whom he 


dless of 
share his martyrdom; and when Mrs. Morton 
actually put her threat in execution—when 
turned out of doors with his 


ieftor the 


he was literally 


wife and children—he felt far less gi 


lerangs of his family, than pride for having 


thus sigealized his steadfastness in infidelity. 


The situation of his family was indeed 


Anxiety, and the 


} , soa ta tae 
aepioravie, 


two fold labor, had coinpletely destroyed the 


health of Mrs. now found her- 


Gyey, and she 


not || 


| 
1 
~~ of 
| 
| 


‘from infancy to ade 


conipelle I to | 


necessity ol || 


self and litle ones thrown upon the world, 


without any apparent means of subsistence, 
A miserable 


hovel, which had been so long 


uninhabited, that the winds and rains of heav- 


jen had access to it from all quarters, became 


their abode; and here Elsie reecived her 


hardest lessons in From 


her earliest infaucy, she had been accustomed 


worldly wisdom, 
to privation, but she was now to feel absolute 
want. Every morsel of bread was eaten as if 
look for the next 
meal and many a time did the poor child con- 


they knew not where to 


ceal her scanty portion, that she might give 
it to her little brother and sister, who being 





younger and feebler, were less able to endure 
| bun: ver than herself, Her father, tormented 


| by remorse, with that moral cowardice which 


i is so much more ny found in men 
| 


than in the weaker sex, feared to face the evil 
which he brought upon himself, and therefore 
his desolate 


avoided, as much as possible, 


home, while her mother was gradually sink- 


ing under that fatal disease, cousumption. 
Had Elsie been the child of wealthy parents, 
her extreme personal beauty would probably 


have made her a drawing-room pet, and per 





have unfitted her for a more useful 


haps 
destiny. But her parents, too poor to value 
thought 


and rosebud 


useful gifts of nature, 
black 
mouth, of the litte creature, whose tiny hands 


iny but the 


ihe bright eyes, 


iad always been employed in necessary, and 
The children of the 
poor often display strength of character, and a 


sometimes severe labor. 


precocity of intellect, rarely to be found 
mmong the hotbed plants of prosperity. They 
seem indeed, as if they advanced at once 


lescence, The sports 
belong to 


‘those who have been made prematurely wise 


ind frolics of childhood do not 


|by poverty. Elsie Grey possessed a degree 
lof foresight and prudence, far beyond her 
years. ‘The circumstances of her family had 
thrown so inuch care and responsibility upon 
her, that even when a child in years, she had be- 
'come a woman in feeling 

Notwithstanding the paentions of Elsie and 
‘her mother, affairs gradually grew worse with 
Ter believing that he covld 


then. futher, 
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— 


more easily obtain a 


= — —_ 


living in a great city, 
removed to New York; but his evil genius, 
the tavern-keeper, accompanied him, and 
Elsie soon found, that, poor as they had been 
in the country, they were far more destitute 


* T wish that were indeed all the difference,’ 
|| was Edward's frequent reply, and Tomkins 
would invariably dismiss the subject with a 
vague hint, or an obscure suggestion, which 
sunk deep in the mind of the infatuated man 


in the midst of the crowded city. The kind 
neighbors, who had pitied and relieved their 


At length, Tomkins proposed that Grey 
should sign a check for five hundred dollars, 
‘for which he undertook to procure the money. 
'The idea of forgery was at first: startling ; 


but the industrious persuasions of his evil 





most pressing necessities, were no longer 
near them. ‘They were shut up ina close 
room, in one of those squalid haunts of 
misery and vice, which wre ever to be found | counsellor soon induced him to believe, that 
in large towns, where the very air and light |)the signing of a name, which was in fact his 
of heaven can scarcely be enjoyed unbought. 
Mrs. Grey’s health gradually declined, She 

became at last too ill to leave her room; and Iwas 
her husband, reckless alike of wife or children, |! 
spent all his time in the gambling cellar of | 
his friend the tavern keeper. But Elsie’s |) finally accomplished ; and Edward set himsel! 
courage failed not, She nursed her mother, r 
| 
| 


own, could never be construed into an act 
of criminality. 


Tie first thing necessary, 
to obtain the signature of the merchant, 


in order that it might be accurately copied. 


This, though a task of some difficuhy, was 





|| (0 the work of copying it, until he should be 
watched over her brother ond sister,and by her | able to produce a fuc simile of the somewhat 
kind manners so won upon the 
those who occupied the other apartments. in 
the house, that she soon found herself in the | 
midst 


hearts of |)peculiar hand-writing of his wealthy name- 
| 
| 


sake, 


verance worthy of a better purpose, he suc- 


Atier a degree of patience and perse- 





of friends, 


A washerwoman in the ||}ceeded. A check, filled up and signed by the 
neighborhood was prevailed upon to take || spurious Edward Grey, was presented at the 
Elsie as an assistant, and the neatness with | bank where the merchant kept his account, 
which she performed her tasks soon ensured land, alter a slight inspection immediately 
her constant employment. When her moth- Waid, The money was divided between the 
er became too ill to be left alone with the |! confederates, Tomkins prepared to set off 
children, Elsie took her work home; and it!| for Philadelphia, and Grey, who had not been 
was entirely owing to the constant exertions || totally insensible to the sufferings of hi 
of the little girl, that the whole family were Vf 


family, resolved to remove with them to the 
preserved from starvation, Extreme poverty | west, where he proposed to amend his life, 


almost always hardens the heart. They || and, if possible, retrieve his fallen fortunes. 
whose whole life has been spent in a perpetual || 
strugele against mere physical misery, natur- || wages ol 
ally become selfish, But the industry and || unhappy 
good humor of Elsie Grey, interested even || desolate home, to begin their melancholy 
the poorest of her neighbors. She always ||journey, he was seized and imprisoned for 
found them ready to do her a kindness, if it || fo What then 
lay within their power; and her cheer! | 


iniquity ? 


rgery. were the sufferings of 


But when did aman ever prosper upon the | 

| 
The very day before his 
funnily were to have quitted their| 


_y 
—— 


to prison, bearing a badge of guilt upon his 
\ shaven brow, that she returned, almost bro- 
ken hearted, to her wretched mother. 

Elsie had attended her father during his 
trial—she had stood by his side in the court 
could 

She 
remarked how much public sympathy was 
She observed how fully all in 
court were impressed with the belief, that 


of justice: and not a word which 


affect his safety had escaped her ear. 
awakened, 


her father was far less guilty than his infa- 
mous adviser. Deeply did she reflect upon alt 
she had witnessed, until her vigorous mind 
formed a scheme, which few girls of fourteen 
could have planned, and still fewer could have 
executed, She stationed herself at the door 
of the hall, until ske saw the lawyer who had 
been employed to conduct the prosecution 
against her father. Humbly, but earnestly 
beseeching his attention, she gave him a 
simple account of the situation of her family, 


Iter extreme beauty, her earnest manner, 








the touching pathos of her voice, excited the 
interest of the gentleman to whom she address- 
ed herself; and he determined to accompany 
her home. His compassion was still more 


strongly moved by what he there witnessed ; 


and he became exceedingly anxious to serve 





her. But all she asked, was the pardon of 
? 


her father; and to the attamment of this 
there appeared an insurmountable obstacle. 


The governor of the state, who alone possess- 


| 
| 
| 
led the power of pardoning a condemned 
criminal had publicly declared his determin- 
wee, never to avail himself of that privilege, 
s favor ofone whom an impartial jury had de- 


clared worthy of punishment. The kind law- 
yer, however, was not easily to be discouraged. 
|He proposed to Elsie, that she should go in 


! 
iP 





erson to the governor, and, with no other 


i spirit {his wife and children ? Though he = had! aid than her own simple eloquence, implore 
never dreamed of repining at the hardships || siven himself up to sin and shame, he was! the r mission of her father’s sentence. The 
to which she was subjected. still the husband and the father, and neve r. | heroic child only hesitated until she could be 

Their greatest misfortunes, however were [even in the divs of youthtol affection id jassur l that her mother would be taken care 
yet to come, Though Edward Girey hadi Mrs. G fon ‘ly to her Jnr .diiof a ring her absence, and they declared 
gradually sunk into the lowest state of |as now, when she saw him borne down bs ‘herself ready to depart. Furnished with a 
degradation, he had as yet committed no) the weight of guilt. "|| plain but decent dress; by her new friend, 
erime which rendered him amenable to the | Tomkins, as in have leen expected, land bearing a letter which contained a full 


law. But no man can say to the tide of evil j became evidence against the isan whom he 
principle, * thus far shalt thou go, and nollhad ruined. The whole plot was revealed 
r ’ ‘eta . . } ‘ ‘ . ° 

further.” The system of petty gambling, in| and Grey’s only chance for safety, the doul 
which he indulged, had entirely destroyed his | 


- : . * | 
former just perceptions of right and wrong ! own could be deemed fore ry, was destrove 


and he was therefore easily persuaded into || by the facts. that he had purposely imitates 
the act of guilt. It happened that one of the ' 
richest merchants then in New-York, was! 
vamed Edward Gray. 


ithe hand-writing of another, and that there 


}was a difference in the wanner of spelling the 


PTT pepe .| 
This similarity of | two 


hames, 
name im persons so dissimilar in foriune, | 


He was found guilty, and sen 
itenced to seven yearg@ard labor in the scat 
s During thé€ time elapsed 
between Edward and his pernicious adviser, Iprevions to the trial, Elsie had viven all her 
Tomkins. ‘ Why, my dear fellow,’ would! car 

Tomkins often say to him, ‘there is but 


single 


was often made, the subject of conversation || prison. which 
e and attention to her unhappy father 
Her mother, unable to visit him herself was 
only knew Elsie 


ky 


letter to choose, between the rich content when eh sink neal 
bedwared tiray, and the poor Edward Grey, 


him: and it was not until sh v him 


whether the signature of a name actually his! 


led) 


exposition of her father’s case, but without 


a single word of comment or entreaty, she 


embarked on board a sloop bound for Albany. 


A visit to the capital was not in those days a 


One, 


sometimes three weeks, were fre- 


twelve hours’ journey as it Is now, 


two and 
iquently consumed in toiling against adverse 


j tides, 
| 


or waiting for favorable winds; for the 
quiet Hudson had never at that time borne a 
steamboat upon its bosom. 
} 


te 


Elsie was thir- 
teen days in arriving at the destined port, and 
lihe solitary child had become an object of no 


None 


all we re dk: posed to 


Little ite rest to her ft llow -p issencers, 
knew her story, but 


their bi 


give 


her t wishes when thes parted on 


the wharf im \lbany. 
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It was late in the afiernoon when Elsie || apartment, filled up as a library. * What 
found herself, alone and friendless, in the || beautiful hair you have!’ added he laughing. 
streets of the capital. Having inquired her|/as she removed her hat, and the thick locks 
way to the governor’s house, she resolvee | fell clustering about her neck; * I wonder 
never to leave the door till she had told him || what my sister Mary would give for such 
her errand, For several hours stre sat upon!) curls ?—they would save her a deal of trouble 
i) with barbers,’ 
one whom she might address, when at length | 


the steps, waiting for the appearance of som: 

| Poor Elsie’s heart sank within her as she 
a gentleman alighted from a carriage, and || found herself wlone; but ina few minutes 
was wbout entering the house. ‘Timidly seiz- ner young friend returned, leading by the 
ing the skirt of his coat, Elsie accosted hiin — a stately looking man, whose benevolent 
ws‘Mr.Governor.’ ‘Iam not Mr. Governor,’ || 
said the gentleman, laughing, ‘but I suppose | 


countenance by no means realized the idea 
which she had formed of a stern and unfor- 
‘Why, Frank,’ said the 
came out of his excellency’s pocket. Though | old gentleman, with a good-natured smile, as 


iny sixpence will do you as much good as if it || oiving governor. 


sadly disappointed, Elsie thaukfully picked || he saw the trembling girl, * have you brought 
up the piece of money which he had thrown || me from my breakfast only to listen to the 
upon the pavement, and again resumed her] story of a pretty little beggar girl? ‘IT am not 
patient vigil. It was now quite dark,and fearing |) a beggar, sir,’ said Elsie, tinidly, * I come 








to remain alone in the street, but at the same|/to ask’ 





She paused—her courage failed 





time unwilling to lose sizht of the governor's | 
door, she took refuge in a watchman’s box | 


| 
| 


|her—she could not proceed. * Tell my father 
| , 
jthe story you told me,’ said the anxious boy. 


which stood near, She had been there but a|| With faltering voice, Elsie began her tale. 
few minutes when the watchman entered.!| Forgetting her fears, as she thought of her 





At first accosting her harshly, he was about 
to lead her to the watch-bouse as a vagrant, 
but her artless tale arrested his purpose. ‘I 
is too late for you to see his excellency to 
to night, my good girl,” said he, ‘but to mor- 
row you may have better luck; and in the mean 
times you can spread my coat upon the floor 


and sleep till my watch is over.’ Elsie gladly 


availed herself of this permission, and placing | 


herself in as comfortable a position as she 
could, slept soundly until daybreak. The 
good natured watchman then awoke her as 
he was vbout to return home, and, thanking 
him for his kindness, the forlorn child again 
took her station on the steps of the governor's 
house. She was soon driven from her post 
by the servants who were commencing their 
daily household duties ; but resolute in’ het 
purpose, she removed from their immediate 
neighborhood only to place herself on the 
She had 


not sat long, when a rosy cheeked boy, appa- 


stepping stone opposite the door. 


rently about her age, bounded down the steps, 
and was springing past her, » hen she arrested 
him by her timid grasp. The manly Tittle 
fellow listened to her tale with the deepest 
interest. 
she avowed her determination never to qui 
the door till she had seen the governor 
‘You shall see him!’ he exclaimed; * my 
father will not refuse me so small a favor: 
With grateful heart 


but timid step, Elsie followed her young 


° > , 
come into the house. 


conductor. They entered a hall, which, to 
her eves, appeared magnificent: and sh 

‘ > Whi P 
almost feared to tread upon the  brillian 
colors which spread them selves beveath her 
Now take 


off vour hat and wait in this room till Tcome, 


feet as she ascended the stairs, 


aaid the bov, opening the door of a small 


Tears glistened in his blue eyes as 


| father and mother, she spoke with earnest 
and impassioned 
| 


cloguence. The letter 
which she bore explained the merits of the 





i} 
| 


ease, and the simple pathos of her untutorgd 
jlanguage was more powerful than all the 


pleading in the world. 
| The governor was deeply moved ; but how 
| could he break the resolution so publicly avow- 
led and to which he had, in numberless 


}instances, so rigidly adhered? Long was 


' 
H} . . . 
ithe struggle between his feelings and his 


sense of duty—but humanity prevailed, 


\* Frank,’ said he, * you will see me abused in 
| ; 

| . ° 
jthe newspapers for this; and remember, it 
‘ Mv good girl,’ added 


jhe, turning to Elsie, * your father shall be 


i}is all your own fault, 


i} . . 

}pardoned ; but upon one condition—he must 
) quit this part of the country.” * God forever 
bless you!’ cried the agitated girl as she 


} 

a ' ' 

isank fainting athis feet. Whenshe recovered, 
che was lying on a sofa in the breakfast room, 
‘and surrounded by four or five ladies, who 
had heard enough of the story to awaken thei 
| kindest feelings in her behalf, 

! A few days after, the same sloop that 
| brought her to Albany was bearing her back 
to her home. dut she wis no longer friend- 
less and alone. Her father, penitent and 
erateful, sat beside her, and the story of her 


heroic virtue had won for her so many 
‘colden opinions,’ that she found herself fully 
eH ibled to SUP] ly the most pressing Waits 
of her father and mother. 

Do mv young readers desire to know the 


final destiny of Elsie Grey? In one of th 
fourishing settlements of the far West, there 
ire several wealthy families, who claim the 


une parentage. In the warmest nook of 


their cheerful firesides, is often to be seen 


a placid-looking old lady, whose figure i= 





—— 





somewhat bent with age, but whose black 
eyes are still bright, as she watches the play- 
ful gambols of her great grand children. In 
Elsie Grey. Her mother died with blessings 
on her lips; ber father lived to repent the 
error of his ways, and to become a useful 


pmember of society; and asawifeand mother, 


iat old lady we may recognize our friend 
} 
| 


inoless thana daughter, her whole life has been 


characterized by virtue and usefulness. 





For the Rural Repository. 
My Adventures. 
PART VII. 


Vinrve and Vice may be enemies, but they 
are very near neighbors, It is only a step 
from the door of one to thot of the other, 
So Captain Ballez found it after his first 


interview with Anna. 





It was true she loved 
him, loved him too well, alas, for her peace 
ind happiness. But their love from that fatal 
meeting was no longer what it once was. 
Before that period there had been mutual 
respect, and dignity; like other young per- 
sons, cach had invested the object of attach- 
ment with ethereal and ideal qualities. If 





| there had been sqmething fanciful in their 
sentiments, something that appealed rather 
|to the imagination than the heart, there had 
iso been more purity. Thenceforth its 
Their love was now all of 
The fine gold had 


nature changed, 
earth, unmingled passion, 
become dim. 

‘If love 
I quote from a 


Mattia saw all this and rejoiced, 





is sweet, so is Revenge,’ 


jzentleman well known in the vicinity of 
‘Hudson. And heathenish as that sentiment 
‘may appear, I believe it is one which will find 
If the 


kindlier feelings have their effect, if friendly 


1 response in every human heart. 


deeds excite our affection, so must wrongs 
and insults produce their legitimate results, 
If IT tread on a snake I must expect him to 
isting me; nature has furnished him with the 
means of repelling aggression, and for the 
| Same reason, as well as from the higher con- 
| siderations of duty, I must beware of injuring 
viny fellow man. ‘An eye for an eye, and a 
‘tooth for a tooth’ is a maxim universally 
ipplicable, and founded on an immutable 


principle of our nature, Who would tamely 
| 
i bear 

‘The whips and scorns of time, 


The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 


The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’scontumely, 
| The insolence of office, and the spurns, 
} 


That patient meritof the unworthy takes 7° 


| Mattia, for one, could not. 





| Days, weeks fled swiftly away, and the con- 
jjsummation of the Ttalian’s plan rapidly ap- 
proached, The intimacy of Ballez and 
| Anna increased, and as it increased, their 
intercourse became less guarded, 


| As yet, 


| de Silva’s suspicions were not aroused, He 
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The bright image 


had never doubted that his wife was pure as | 
she was lovely. Beneath that fair and open) 
brow, and that smiling cheek who could || 
imagine that deceit and treachery were lurk- 


‘dropt ona dusty road, 





with anangel’s robe and holding honors in her 
hand which once beckoned me forward has 
turned into a wan and hideous specter, 
ing ? Assoon would the traveler in the desert 
expect poison in the bright and bubbling} grace before my eyes.’ 

The Italian 
some moments paced the floor of his room 


spring whose limpid waters invited him to from his seat and 
drink. 
his patron saint. 
his heart.’ 


soul’s soul.’ 


rose 


As soon would de Silva have doubted 





In her he had * garnered up! with a violent and disordered air, He who 


She was his life’s life, and his|] in his intercourse with the world had drilled 
his countenance to assume the cold and im- 
she did not reciprocate the ardor of his love.| penetrable cast of marble, he who studied to 
The indifference she had exhibited towards} conceal from his fellow men all evidences of 


He loved her not the less that | 
| 
him from the time of their marriage inflamed 


passion and emotion, now gave veut to his 
As 


mory recalled the past, the innocence 


instead of dampening his passion, Strange 
yet certain it is that the most eager aspira- 


tions of the human heart are after objects) 


feelings in a thousand frantic gestures, 
lhis me 
and peace of his youth, the smiles and kisses 


of his dead parents, the heartfelt joys which 





How often does man lavish the whole wealth 


whose attainment is doubtful or impossible. | 
, were never more to be his, bis features wore 
{ 


of his affections and desires upon that which | 


I 
} 


the bitter and disappointed expression with 
Ic is thus in matters 
Men frequently worship those who 
regard them with perfect apathy, and at the 


inakes the least return. 
of love. 


hich the banished and falling angels must 
have taken their last glance of the Paradise 
In that 
same time, treat with coolness the affection || moment of unmixed anguish, when in the 


| from whence they were hurled, 


, my ; ; 
which others bestow upon them. I believe | very core of his heart the thora was festering, 


. ° ° ° | . ° | 
it will be found upon observation that in the |/had the priest been sincere, he would have 


majority of marriages, there is either love on |) Sought consolation in the only stream where 
one side and indifference on the other, or|/the spirit can assuage its thirst for happiness. 
else no love at all between the parties, or 
course the last pages of novels present an} the creed of which he was a minister. 
exception to this heretical remark. | 


Mas, he had no such refuge. He scorned 
lit he’ he murmured to himself ‘can it be that 
*This night’ said Mattia, as he sat by his | my philosophy is at fault in this matter 2 Can 
window watching the setting sun—*‘ this nighi 
they meet for the lust time. De Silva does | 
How the dull! 
fool will be electrified, and what pleasure il 


will give him to know that T, the rival whom 


not suspect their intimacy. that it shall live 


the darkness and silence of the grave? that 
iz P ° . . . ° 
it shal survive its prison ? Is it not the chief 


he pretended to despise, am acquainted with} of all vanities to suppose that we are immortal, 


all the Well, be] 
| 


to complain of ? She never loved him, she 
His marriage was a matter of} heavens wane. we, we pizmies shall outlive 
i 


circumstances, what has 


| 
jthat though the flocks upon a thousand hills 


lperish, and the earth decays and the very 
told bim 


bargain aod sale. 


SO. 


eel adn 7 Hl . ‘ 
Besides he has never||the general wreck and rise above the ruins 


known trouble. Affluent and powerful, his || 


f the universe ? And yet it is a beautiful, an 
lif: has been a summer stream. ‘The tempest || inspiringthought. When pain shoots through 
and the whirlpool are yetto come. After all, } 
this discovery will not help me. She 
me not; she cannot think of any other being 


than that cursed Ballez. 


loves || friendship in man, when every object of my 


love is wrested from me, when the wall upon 
The prospect of 
my success, forsooth ? The palest star that|}enenties hiss at me, and misery preys like a 
twinkles in yon distant firmament is not more || cancer 


Fate has singled me ! 


in its cup a foul worm, when the fountain 


upon me, when the rose that L looked 
remote and inaccessible. it and loved and held to my nostrils nourishes 
out from my cradle for her wrath or sport. 
Where my mother, 


friends? Dead, absent or estranged, 


are father, my early 

Where } 
the princely fortune I inherited ? Scattered ; 
gone. Ilere I 


strange land. 


where I drank becomes bitter and loathsome, 


oh, how like a ray of sunlight in the clouded 
| 3 : 
|skv, the brighter from the storm through which 
| 


exile in al hope 


| 
Here I am in the morning of| 
manhood with the chills of sixty winters on | 


. ‘ | 
my soul; with more and sadder experience |} 
than many 


am a homeless it struggles, must come the of a future, 


and blissful existence. But no! such hopes 
ire not forme. 


What 


There is no joy ere or here- 
[I left 


As the priest spoke, his hands convulsively 


after. have then? Revenge.’ 


grey haired men. I see before! 


. ee ‘ \| 7 ; 
me none of the flowers with which hope and|clenched a poinard concealed beneath his 


. eens - ed rt i ‘ : 
fancy used to strew the perspective of the} vaurments, his eyes cleamed wildly and fear- 


future ; they all lie along my path, like with-|| fully, the veins that marked his white and| 


° | . 
ered bouquets which some echoolhoy has | ample forehead were distended almost to 


throwing dismal shadows of sorrow and dis- 


for || 


* Can |} 


\\ Lae 
tt be that this soul, as men call it, Is a sepa- | 
rate and distinct principle from the body, | 


when the flesh mortifies in| 


me, when T can see no charms in earth, no} 


which my vine leaned, totters and falls, when |) 


|| bursting. Agony and rage were depicted on his 
ja ; : he 
pallidface. The fires of Hell were in his heart. 


| Let him who is disappointed in his pursuit 
} of felicity recollect that our moral and physi- 
cal organization, do not fit us to enjoy any 
There is after all, but little 
/happiness in human life; and what there is, 


ae 
| ‘ . ‘te 
i thing compl tely. 


‘is but the reflection of Heaven from the dim 
mirror of this imperfect world, 

The moon was high in heaven, and looking 
down upon the earth with that rebuking calin- 
ness with which she ever surveys the theatre of 


the garden which was their first rendezvous, 


human strife, when Ballez and Anna once 
more met. ‘They sat together in a grove of 


|The time and the place were well calculated 
‘to awaken the intoxicating and dangerous 
‘emotions which had now the ascendancy in 
| the 


‘rifled perfume of flowers and plants, that 


‘their hearts. The air was laden with 


fragrant incense which grateful nature sends 





| 
| 
i} 
| 


upto her Creator. There was a soothing still- 
ness in the night, there wasa feeling of solitude 
which enables lovers to think aloud to each 


|) other. No sad presentiment shewed its raven 


\yet, memory called up no visions from the 
Their 


| hands were luked together and their hearts 


| 

| 

] 

}wing in their prospect of the future, and as 
| 

'] 

past to occasion regret or remorse, 


As thus 
they sat murmuring their affection more by 


were joined in a still closer union, 


| signs than words, at that absorbing moment, 
)Anna suddenly looked up, and saw, standing 
ljby herside, her husband, As if'an arrow had 
| struck her she fell, mute, senseless at his 
feet. 
ljability to describe. sword was 
| But 


|| quick as lightning the Spaniard presented a 


The scene that ensued I have not the 
De Silva's 
ldrawn and he attacked Ballez at once. 


/pistol and leveled it at the head of his antago- 


vist. * Stand back or die,’ said he, in that 


heard in the din of batde. The reply was a 


fierce poss with the sword, which but for the 
jagility of Ballez, would have finished the con- 


troversy. Leaping nimbly aside the Spani- 


} 

| 

| 

| ‘ , ‘ > 

|| deep, low voice which his crew had often 
' 

' 

| 

ard discharged his pistol full in the face of his 


adversary, and de Silva fell to the ground, a 


mutilated corpse. ‘The deed begun with a 


lesser Crime, was consummated in murder. 
It was not tll that minute, that startling 
close of the tragedy, that Ballez saw the whole 


front and extentof his offence, Withacorpse 


like fave, with clapsed hands, and his muscular 
frame reduced to infantile weakness, he knelt 


beside the murdered nan. Low terrible must 


! " 
wave 


| 

| 

' 9 P 

| been such reflections as these ; 

| ‘Ves, life hath left him—every busy thonght, 
Lach fiery passion, every strong aflection, 
All sense of outward illand inward sorrow, 
Are fled at once from the pale trunk before me ; 

} And T have given that which epoke and moved, 


Th 


hought, acted, suffered as a living man, 


| To be 


aghastiy form of bloody clay, 


the foul food for reptiles’ 


| Soon 
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He turned from the sickening sight to 
Anna. Motionless she lay near her husband. 
* And art thou too crushed,’ he said * the tree 
and the vine both perished ? He took her 
cold hand in his, he parted the dark hair 
from her ‘What of Hell 
has done this work,’ he cried aloud, A 
low, silvery laugh echoed from the neighbor- 
ing orange trees, and Mattia looked in with 
the cutting sneer upon his lip which none 
knew better than he, how and when to use. 
With such a glance must Satan have gazed 
at our first parents when the avenging sword 
of the angel was driving them into perpetual 
exile from the borders of their native Eden. 

Such was the history of Captain Buallez. 
It was for this offence that he was imprisoned. 


forehead. fiend 


Anna became an inmate of a convent in Rio, 
and by the piety of her subsequent life sought 
to atone for the transgressions of her youth. 
The facts related in this story are strictly 
true, and were much commented upon in the 
Brazilian circles and public prints at the 


O. P. B. 


period of their occurrence, * 


US WIVOUEL I So 








Old 


A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


Ticonderoga. 


In returning once to New England, froma 
visit to Niagara, I found myself, one sum- 
mer’s day, before noon, at Orwell, about forty | 
miles from the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain, which has here the aspect of a 
river or a creek. We were on the Vermont 
shore, with a ferry, of less than a mile wide, 





between us and the town of Ti, in New York. 

On the bank of the lake, within ten yards 
of the water, stood a pretty white tavern, with | 
a piazza along its front. A wharfand one or 
two stores were close at hand, and appeared | 
to have a good run of trade, foreign as well as| 
domestic ; the latter with Vermont farmers, | 
the former with vessels plying between White -| 
hall and the Altogether, 
this was a pleasant and lively spot. 1 delight- 


ed in it, among other reasous, on account of 


sritish dominions. 


————— 





the continual succession of travelers, who 
spent an idle quarter of an hour in waiting 
for the ferry-boat; affording me just time 
enough to make their acquaintance, penetrats 
their mysteries, and be rid of them without 
the risk of tediousness on either part. 

The greatest attraction, in this vicinity, | 
is the famous old fortress of Ticonderoga ; 
the remains of which are visible froin the) 
piazza of the tavern, on a swell of land that| 
shuts in the prospect of the lake. Those| 
Mount Defiance 


Mount Independence, familiar to all Ameri-| 
| 


celebrated heights, and 


cans in history, stand too prominent not to| 


he recognized, though neither of them pre- 


} 
' 





their names. In truth, the whole scene, 
except the interior of the fortress,disappointed 
me. Mount Defiance, which one pictures as 


a steep, lofty, and rugged hill, of most formi- 


dable aspect, frowning down with the grim 
visage of a precipice on old Ticonderoga, is 





merely along and wooded ridge; and bore,| 
at some former period, the gentle name of 
Sugar Hill. 
to climb, and high enough to look into every 
corner of the fortress, St. Clair’s 


probable reason, however, for neglecting to 


The brow is certainly difficult 
most 


occupy it, was the deficiency of troops to man 
the works already constructed, rather than 
the supposed inaccessibility of Mount Defi- 
ance. Itis singular that the French never 
fortified this height, standing 


-t 


as it does, in 
the quarter whence they must have looked 
for the advance of a British army. 


ge a 7 — 
survivor of the long-disbanded garrisons, 
though but a private soldier, might have mus- 
tered his dead chiefs and comrades—some 
Abbey, English 


church yards, and battle-fields in Europe— 


from Westminister and 
others from their graves here in America 
others, not afew, who lie sleeping round the 
fortress; he might have mustered them all, 
and bid them march through the gateway, 
turning their old historic faces on me as they 
Next to such a companion, the best 
is one’s own fancy. 

At another visit, I was alone—and after 
rambling all over the ramparts, sat down to 
rest myself in ove of the roofless barracks. 


passed, 


These are old French structures, and appear 
to have ocupied three sides of a large area, 
now overgrown with grass, nettles, and this- 


ues. The one in which I sat was long and 





In wy first view of the ruins, I was favored | 
with the scientific guidance of a young lieute-| 


vant of engineers, recenuy from West Point, 





where he had gained credit for great military 
genius, IT saw nothing but confusion in what) 
chiefly interested him; straight lines and| 
zigzags, defence within defence, wall opposed | 


to wali, and ditch intersecting ditch; oblong) 


squares of masonry below the surface of the | 


earth—and huge mounds, or turf-covered | 
hills of stone, about it. On one of these arti-| 
ficial hillocks, a pine tree has rooted itself, | 
and grown tall and strong, since the banner-| 
staff was leveled. But where ny unimilitary| 
glance could trace no regularity, the young 
He fath- 


omed the meaning of every ditch, and formed 


lieutenant was perfectly at howe, 


an entire plan of the fortress from its half- 


obliterated lines. His description of 'Ticon- 


deroga would be as accurate as a gpameneent 
theorem, and as barren of the poetry that has| 
I viewed Ticon-| 


for half a century; where the flags of three} 


clustered around its decay. 


deroga as a place of ancient strength, in ruins 


none | 


waved now; where armies had struggled, so} 


nations had successively waved, and 


long ago that the bones of the slain were| 


Now the) 





mouldered; where Peace had found a herit- 
age in the forsaken haunts of War. 
young West Pointer, with his lectures on| 


ravelins, Counterscarps, angles, and covered 


| ° -_ . | 
)} ways, made it an affair of bricks and mortar'| 


and hewn stone, arranged on certain regular 


principles, having a good deal to do with 


| mathematics, but nothing at all with poetry. 


I should have been glad of a hoary veteran to 
totter by my side, and tell me, perhaps, of the | 
French garrison and their Indian allies—of 
Abercrombie, Lord Howe, and Amherst—ot 
Ethan Alleo’s triumph and St. Clair’s surren- 


der. The old soldier and the old fortress 


would be emblems of each other. His remi-} 


niscences, though vivid as the image of 


Ticonderoga in the lake, would harmonize 


| precipitate their fall. 


narrow, as all the rest had been, with peaked 
gables. ‘The exterior walls were nearly enure, 
| constructed of gray, flat, unpicked stones, the 
aged strength of which promised long to resist 
‘the elements, if no other violence should 
The roof, floors, parti- 
tions, and the rest of the wood-work, had 
probably been burnt, except some bars of 
staunch old oak, which where blackened with 
fire, but still remained imbedded into the 
and the doors. There 
were afew particles of plastering near the chim- 


window sills over 





ney scratched with rude figures, perhaps by a 


;soldier’s hand, A most luxuriant crop of 
weeds had sprung up within the edifice, and 


hid the scattered fragments of the wall, 





Grass and weeds grew in the windows, and 
in all the crevices of the stone—climbing, 
step by step, till a tuft of yellow flowers was 
waving on the highest peak of the gable. 
Some spicy herb diffused a pleasant odor 
through the ruin. A verdant heap of vegeta- 
tion had covered the hearth of the second 
floor, clustering on the very spot where the 
huge logs had mouldered to glowing coals, 
and flourished beneath the broad flue, which 
had so often puifed the smoke over a circle of 
I felt that there 
was no other token of decay so impressive as 


French or English soldiers. 


that bed of weeds in the place of the back-log. 
Here I sat with those roofless walls about 





me, the clear sky over my head, and the after- 
;noon sunshine falling gently bright through 
| . ° 

the window-frames and door way. I heard 
‘the tingling of a cowbell, the twittering of 
| birds aud the pleasant hum of insects. Once 
| , ; 
|a gay butterfly, with four gold-speckled wings, 
/came and fluttered about my head—then flew 
| ° ° . 

up and lighted on the highest tuft of vellow 


flowers—and at last took wing across the 
iL ike. 
ishine, and found much sweetness among the 
After watching him tll he went off 
| to his distant hive, I closed my eyes on Ticon- 
cisely correspond to the images excited by|| with the gray influence of the scene. A\\ deroga in ruins, and cast a dream-like glance 


Next a bee buzzed through the sun- 


| weeds. 
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over pictures of the past, and scenes of which | 
this spot had been the theatre. 

At first my fancy saw only the stern hills, ; 
fonely Jakes, and venerable woods. Not a 
tree, since their seeds were first scattered 
over the infant soil, had felt the axe, but had 
grown up and flourished throughout its long 
generation—had fallen beneath the weight of 
years, been buried in greet) moss, and nour- 


A light paddie dips into the lake—a birch 
canoe glides around the point—and an Indian 
thief has passed, painted and feather-crested, 
armed with a bow of hickory, a stone toma- 
hawk, and flint-headed But the 
ripple had hardly vanished from the water, 
when a white flag caught the breeze, over a 
castle in the wilderness with frowning ram- 
parts and a hundred cannon. There stood a 
¥rench chevalier, commander of the fortress, 
paying court to a copper-colored lady, the 
princess of the land, and winning her wild 
love by the arts which had been successful 
with Parisiandames. A war party of French 
and Indians were issuing from the gate to lay 
waste some village of New England. Near the 
fortress there was a group of dancers—the 
merry soldiers footing it 
Bavage maids ; deeper in the wood, some red 


arrows, 


with the swart 
men were growing frantic around akeg of the 
fire-water ; and elsewhere a Jesuit preached 
the faith of high cathedrals beneath a canopy 
of forest boughs, and distributed crucifixes to 
I tried to 
make a series of pictures from the old French 
war, when fleets were on the lake and armies 
in the woods, and especially of Abercrom- 
bie’s disastrous repulse, where thousands of 
lives were utterly thrown away ; but being at 
a loss how to order the battle, I chose an 
evening scene in the barracks after the for- 


be worn beside English scalps. 


tress, till Ethan Allen’s shout 


was heard, 


the great Jehovah and of the Continental 
Congress.’ 

ish Captain. Next came the hurried muster 
of the soldiers of liberty, when the cannon 


of Burgoyne, pointing down upon their strong 


|hold from the brow of Mount Defiance, an- 
|nounced a new conqueror of Ticonderoga, 
ished the roots of others as gigantic.—Hark! 


Forth rushed the 
motley throng from the barracks, one man 


No virgin fortress, this! 


wearing the blue buff of the union, another 
the red coat of Britain, a third a dragoon’s 
jacket, and a fourth a cotton frock ; here was 
a pair of leather breeches, and striped trow- 
sers there; a grenadier’s cap on one head, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, with a tall feather 
on the next; this fellow shouldering a king’s 
a bullet 
Poiut, and his comrade a long fowling piece, 


In 


arm, that. might throw to Crown 


admirable to shoot ducks on Nhe lake. 
all alive with its warlike scene, the ringing ofa 
bell on the lake made me suddenly unclose 
iny eyes and behold only the grey and weed- 
vgrown ruins. ‘They were as peaceful in the 
sun as a warrior’s grave. 





Hastening to the rampart, I perceived that 
ithe signal had been given by the steamboat 
i Franklin, 
| Whitehall at the tavern, and resumed its pro- 


which landed a passenger from 
ligress northward, to reach Canada the next 
morning. A sloop was pursuing the same 
jwhile a scow, laden with lumber, spread its 
huge square sail and went up the lake, The 
whole country was a cultivated farm. 
musket shot of the ramparts lay che neat villa 


| 
lof Mr. Pell, who since the revolution, has 


. , 
'Eneland, and America have so often strug- 





tress had surrendered to Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 
What an immense fire blazes on that bearth, 
gleaming on swords, bayonets, and musket 
barrels, and blending with the hue of the 


gled. 


change of circumstances came home to my 


apprehension! Banner would never wave 


again, nor cannon roar, nor blood be shed, 





scarlet coats till the whole barrack room is 
quivering with ruddy light! One soldier! 
has thrown himself down to rest, after a deer 
hunt, or perhaps a long run through the 
woods, with trail, Two 
stand upto wrestle, and are on the point of | 
coming to blows. 


Indians on his 


A fifer plays a shrill 
accompaniment to a drummer’s songy—a 
strain of light love and bloody war, with a 
chorus thundered forth by twenty voices. 
Mean time a veteran in the corner is pro-| 
sing about Dettingen and Fontenoye, and 
relates camp-traditions of Marlborougl’s 
batiles; tll his pipe, having been roguishly 
charged with gunpowder, msekes ‘ 
explosion under his nose. 


a terrible 
And now they all 
vanish in a puff of smoke from the chimney. | 

Imerely glance at the ensuing twenty years, 
which glided peacefully over the frontier for- | 


nor trumpet stir up the soldier’s heart, in 


Tall trees have 


grown upon its ramparts, since the last gar- 


this old fort of Ticonderoga. 


rison marched out to return no more, or 


e . D an Pp . 1; 
only at some, Greaner’s summons, gliding 
from the twilight past to vanish among real- 


alities. 
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The Poetry of Flowers. 
BY SARAH STICKNEY. 


THERE is one circumstance connected with 


the rose which renders it a more true and 


striking emblem of earth!y pleasure thar any 
other flower—J/i bears a i n. While its 
odorous breath is floating on the summer 





gale and its blushing cheek, half hid amongst 


| the sheltering leaves, seem to woo and yet 


Strange allies! thought the Brit-| 


. - - | 
the midst of the bustle, when the fortress was | 


‘track; a litde skiff had just crossed the ferry ; | 


Within: 


'become proprietor of a spot for which France, | 


How forcibly the lapse of time and | 


shrink from the beholder’s gaze, but touch 


|summoning it to surrender ‘ in the name of} with adventurous hand the garden queen and 


you are pierced by her protecting thorns : 
would you pluck the rose and weave it into 
ja garland for the brow you love best, that 
brow will be wounded: or place the sweet 
blossom in your bosom, the thorn will be 
there. ‘This real or ideal mingling of pain 
land sorrow, with the exquisite beauty of the 
‘rose, affords a never-ending theme to those 
'who are best acquainted with the inevitable 
blending of clouds and sunshine, hope and 
fear, weal and wo, in this our earthly inherit- 





vance, 

| With every thing fair, or sweet or exquisite 
in this world, it has seemed meet to that 
wisdom which appoints our sorrows and 
sets a bound to our enjoyments, to affix 


some stain, some bitterness, or some alloy, 
which may not inaptly be called, in figurative 
language St. Paul emphatically 
speaks of a ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and from 


a thorn. 
this expression, as well as from his earnest- 
| ‘ ae . 
ness to have it rengpved, we conclude it must 
have been something porticalarly galling to 


the natural man. We hear of the thorn of 


ingratitude, the thorn of envy, the thorn of 
unreguited lovemindeed of (horus as numer- 


ous as our pie As and few there are who 
can look back ugqon the experience of life, 
that earthly 
yood they have desired, pursued or attained, 
Who has 
cast himself into the lap of luxury, without 
that his couch 

Who has 
his anbition without feeling on that pinnacle 
that he stood Who has placed 


the diadem upon his brow without perceiving 


without acknowledging every 


has had its peculiar thorn. ever 


finding was strewed with 


thorns ? reached the summit of 


on thorns ? 


that thorns were thickly set within the royal 
circlet ? Who has 
that he desired of earth’s treasures, without 
All 
that we enjoy in this world, or yearn to pos- 
The 


intense the enjoyment, the sharper the thorn ; 


folded to his bosom all 


feeling that bosom pierced with thorns ? 


lisess, has this accompanyment. more 
and those who have described most feelingly 
the inner workings ofthe human heart, have 
unfailingly touched upon this fact with the 
melancholy sadness of truth. 


Far be it from one who would not willingly 


full under the stigma of ingratitude, to dis- 
/perage the nature or the number of earthly 
pleasures—pleasures which are spread before 
us without price or limitation in our daily 
walk and in our nightly rest—pleasures 
which lie scattered around our path when we 
go forth upon the hills, or wander in the valley ; 
when we look up to the starry sky,or down 
to the fruitful earth—pleasures which unite 
the human family in one bond of fellowship, 
surround us at our board, cheer our fireside, 


smooth the couch on which we slumber, and 


jeven follow our wandering steps long—long 
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after we have ceased to regard them with 
gratitude or joy.—I speak of the thorn which 
accompanies these pleasures not with mur- 
muring or complaint.—I speak of the wounds 
inflicted by this thorn with a living con- 
sciousness of their poignancy and anguish: 
because exquisite and dear as mere eartlily 


pleasures may sometimes be, I would still) 


contrast them with such as are not earthly. 
I would contrast the thorn and the wound, 
the disappointments and the pain which 


li\tents, them mixed with the snow, 


‘The appeal was irresistible. 


| 


| 


accompany all such pleasures as are merely | 


4 A 1 
temporal, with the fulluess of happiness, the || 


peace and the crown accompany ing those 
which are eternal. 





The Future. 

BY E. L. BULWER. 
Ir is, perhaps, for others, rather than our- 
that the fond 
hereafter. The tranquil rest; the shadow 


selves, heart requires an 
and the silence ; the mere pause of the wheel 
of life, have no terror for the wise, who know 
the due value of the world— 


* After the billows of a stormy sea, 
Sweet is at last the haven of repose.’ 


| 
| 
| 





Saw a small gathering at the corner of the 


——_- —— —————— ere 


was the 
purchase ef the last money they possessed. | 
The family had said, ‘ Let us eat this and die.’ | 
The whole con- 
tents of a reticule were given to the lad, that 
his loss might be a great gain. The charity 
of the young lady was contagious. 


Others, | 
seeing her good works, ministered to the 
necessities of the lad, and supplied him with | 
change enough to set up a queen’s-ware shop, | 


and fill half its fragile vessels with something 


good, 
The next morning the father of the young | 
lady, having been edified by the account of | 
the lad’s sufferings, and his daughter's liber- | 
| 


), ality, having occasion to take an early walk, 





street, and looking into the center thereof, | 
he discovered the litthe dervish reacting his 
| scene of the broken pitcher, his spilled liquor, 
and his great agony, and, as is usually the 
case with good actors, he was receiving a 


benefit. 


| Every one was applauding, by ejaculating ob! 


and ah! and testifying the amount of his 


But not so, when that stillness is to divide || sorrow by liberal contributions. 


. . " a | 
with all the passion, the devotion, the watchful || 


: : 
sanctity of the weak human hevrrt, are to us}, 


no more; when after long years of desertion, 
and widowhood on earth, thereis to be no 
hope of re-union in that invisible world beyond 
the stars ; where the torch not of life only, 
but of love,is to be quenched in the fountain, 
and the grave, that we would fain hope is the 
but the 
dumb seal of hopeless, utter, inexorable sx p- 


great restorer of broken ties, is 
aration ; and it is this thought, this senti- 
ment which makes religion out of love, and 
teacheth belief to the mourning heart, that 
in the gladness of united affection, felt pot 
the necessity of a heaven! To how many is 


the death of the beloved, the parent of faith. 





The Broken Pitcher. 

Tue U.S. (Phil.) Gazette, * to prove that 
the Philadelphians are not altogether devoid 
of genius,’ 
the recent cold mornings, standing at the 
corner of a street, bending in speechless 
agony over the rewinants of a pitcher, irreme- 
diably broken, with a face marked by all th 
syinptoms of childish grief, streaming eyes 
and nose, with one hand thrust in bis trow- 
sers, and the palin of the other spread over 
the shattered vessel. He was pouring forth 
his lamentations in tones of severest agony, 
that seemed to indicate a full conviction that 
there was no sorrow like unto his sorrow. 
A young lady who was on an early excursion. 
saw the mourner, and inquired into the cause 
of his grief. The pitcher was nearly all the 


ware that belonged to the house, and the con 





Effects of Wasic. 
CHATEAUBRIAND relates an humorous in- 
stance of the effects of this delightful art. 
He had been driven by stress of weather into 
Gracioza, one of the Azore Islinds, seldom 
visited by strangers. Here was a small con- 


vent, inhibited by monks who appeared to 


vbe remarkably simple in their habits and 


relates that a small boy on one of 


feelings. Chateaubriand, and a young Eng- 


lish friend who accompanied him, soon 


became familiar with these monks, who took 


, . | 
great pains to render their Stay among them 


igreeable, One day they were invited to pay 
a visit to the chapel, whither they repaired, 
preceded by a whole regiment of monks. 
/On entering, the monks, with an air of great 
mystery, pointed out a small organ to the 


notice of their visiters, ey 


ing 
they had never seen anythin kind | 
before. Perceiving what was expected of 


. . ** . ! 
them, Chrtaeubriand and his friend, of course | 
After 
ood fathers had enjoved their surprise || 


looked as wonder struck as possible, 
the o 
for a few moments, one of them who was the 


Ip} the organ with a ludi- 


organist, approached 
crous importance and « 


like the 


tinkling of cow-bells than anything musical. 


sort of ¢ sounded more 


All the while the monks continued gazing on 


their visiters, in order to observe their coun- 


tenances, the efiects 


. ’ 
‘ onside rea 


After the 


pach d it 


of what they probably 


something altogether new to thein. 


organ had ceased, the Englishmen 


, but was warned back by ges- 


appl 


tures from the monks, who seemed to fear 


that he would injure it, Le persevered how- 


i selves. 


mimenced playing aj 


lever, and struck out a few tones, that startled 


them like an electric shock. He then sat down 


and played one of Pleyel’s celebrated pieces, 


jand as the organ poured out its full, deep-toned 
‘melody, they seemed almost beside them- 
They gazed on each other in mute 
\astonishment and terror; and the poor cha- 


pel organist sunk upon the floor, and came 
near going into convulsions. 





Power of Intellect. 


‘There is a certain charm about great 
superiority of intellect that winds into deep 
| affections, which a much more constant and 
even amiability of manners in lesser men, 
often fails to reach. Genius makes many 


| 
lenemies, but it makes sure friends—friends 
} 
{ 





who forgive much, who endure long, who 
exact little: they partake of the character of 
\deciples as well as friends.—There lingers 
about the human heart a strong inclination to 


| look upward—to revere; in this inclination 


The hearts of the auditors were | lies the source of religion, of royalty, and also 
melted—they were in the full tide of sympathy. lof the worship and immortality which was 


jrendered so cheerfully to the great of old. 
| 


And in truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire! 
jadmiration seems in some measure to appro- 
priate to ourselves the qualities it honors in 
lin others. We wed—we root ourselves to 
ithe natures we love so to contemplate, and 
Thus 


when a great man, who has engrossed our 


itheir life grows a part of our own, 


thoughts, our conjectures, our homage, dies, 
‘a gap seems suddeuly left in the world, a 


wheel in the mechanism of our own being,. 


jappears abruptly stilled; a potion—for how 


im iny pure, hich, generous sentiments it 
contains !—dies with him.’ 

A person being seated at table between two 
tradesman, and thinking to be witty upon them 
said, ‘how pretty Tam fixed between two 

tailors.” Upon which one of them replied, 


\* being only beginners in business, we cannot 
| : ; 


i} ° , 
afford to keepmore than one goose between us, 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

P. M’L. Lee, Ms. $8.00; E. H. 8. Delhi, N. Y. $1,00; 

C G. 1. Butfalo, N. Y. $2,00. 


_—_-—— 


WARRIED, 
In this city, on the 20th inst. by the Rev. Wim. Whitta 
ker. Mr. Charles Colvill, to Miss Hannah Stickles. 
On the 23d inst. by the same, Mr. Henry H. Green, to Mise 
Juliaeta Ford. 








In this city, on the 18th inst. Mary Moore, aged 20 years. 

On the 25th inst. Henry, son of Henry A. Casaday, in the 
Sth year of his age. 

At New-York, on the 14 inst. Mrs. Eliza R. wife of Mr. 

|, Cornelius M. Gaul, formerly of this city. 

On the 14th inst. Abby Macy, aged 54 years, from New 
York. 

Ou the 19th inst. Edmond B. Holmes, aged 29 years, of the 
sali p ace 

On the 19th inst. Phebe Sumner, aged 25 years, of the 
sale piace, 

in Claverack, on the 14 inst. at his residence, Robert Le 
Roy Livingston, aged 57 years. 

At New- Orleans, on the 26th ult. of a Pulmonary Con 
sumption, George C. Livingston, M. D. late of Coxsackie, 
Greene county, aged 27 years. 


< 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Spring. 
Surry Winter to the north 
Has reluctant passed away, 
¥ While mild Spring comes smiling forth, 
Decked in wonted fair array. 


Now the fields with verdure bloom— 
Nature wears 2 smiling phiz— 
And the rose’s sweet perfume 
Wafted is by every breeze. 


Flowerets now bedeck the glade— 
Lovely bloom upon the heath, 

While the sweetly smiling maid 
Hastes to pluck them for a wreath. 


Joyfully the lowing herds, 
Free at large to wander forth, 
Bound across the flowery mead, 
Pleased to graze the thymy earth. 


Now the rural, shepherd swain 
Tends his flock from day to day; 

While across the verdant plain, 
See the sprightly lambkins play. 


Briskly now the songsters gay, 

Late returned from southern clime, 
Warble forth their sportive lay, 

And their voices sweetly chime, 
While the woodlands joyful ring, 

Wakened by the feathered throng, 
Let us all in concert join 


Nature’s universal song. 
Dracut, Mass. 1836. 


Rvurat Barp. 


From the Knickerbocker, for February, 1836. 


Lines to a Cloak. 
BY AN AUTHOR WRAPPED UP IN THE THREAD-BARE 
SUBJECT. 

* Tue Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke.’-— Marton. 
How oft when woe the heart hath wrung, 

Doth Friendship show the drooping feather; 
But thou, old friend, hast ever clung 

Most closely in the stormiest weather : 
When sunlight bathed my path in gold, 

Thou didst not share the joys which crowned me; 
But when the changeling world grew cold, 

I felt thy warm embrace around me. 


Yet have I oft, in graceless scorn— 
How little did such scorn become me !— 
Vowed that thou wert not to be borne, 
And rudely, rashly cast thee from me; 
O* have I lain, in thee up-coiled, 
On the damp earth with night dew soaken, 
And little recked thy nap was spoiled, 
So long as mine remained unbroken. 


How many a league, on sea and shore, 
Have thou and I together wended ; 

If I’m no better than before, 
Who can deny that thou art mended ? 

And yet—the fact I may not hide— 
Thou vergest toward thy dissolution; 


{ Thinner thou growest day by day; 
| grieve to see the course thou’rt taking— 
Thy being hourly wastes away, 
The thread by which ithangs, is breaking. 
| Farewell, old friend! thy worth is known— 
| Let the world jeer thine aspect needy, 
Thy tears have been so often sown, 


I marvel notthou lookest ‘ seedy.’ 
Darnes- Town, January, 1836. 





From the Connecticut Mirror. 
We had just finished “‘ The Pioneers,’ and were about 


| occasionally furnishes us with verses, handed in the fol- 
‘ 

lowing for insertion. ‘It referred,’ he said, ‘to the good 
last chapter, for the welfare of Leather Stocking,’ when 
| he signified, at the grave of the Indian, his determination 


| of the west, and when, whistling for his dogs, with his 
rifle on bis shoulder and his pack on his back, le left the 
village of Templeton.’ 


| 

| 

| Far away from the hill-side, the lake and the hamlet, 
The rock and the brook, and yon meadow so gay ; 

| From the foot-path that winds by the side of the streamlet; 
| From his hut and the grave of his friend, far away ; 

He is gone where the footsteps of man never ventured, 
Where the glooms of the wild-tangled forests are centered, 
| Where no beam of the sun or the sweet moon has entered, 
No blood-hound has roused up the deer with his bay. 


He has left the green alley, for paths where the Bison 
| Roanms through the prairies or leaps o'er the flood ; 
| Where the snake in the swamp sucksthe deadliest poison 


But the leaf shall be greener, the sky shall be purer, 

The eye shall be clearer, the rifle be surer, 

And stronger the arm of the fearless endurer, 

That trusts nought but heaven, in his way through the 
wood. 


And the cat of the mountains keeps watch for its food. 
| 


| Light be the heart of the poor lonely wanderer, 


Firm be his step thro’ each wearisome mile, 


Far from the cruel man, far from the plunderer, 
| Far from the track of the mean and vile. 
And when death with the last of its terrors assails him, 
And all but the last throb of memory fails him, 
He'll think of the friend far away that bewails him, 
| And light up the cold touch of death with a smile. 


And there shall the dew shed its sweetness and luster 
There for his pall shall the oak-leaves be spread; 
Thesweet brier shall bloom, and the wild grape shall cluster 
And o'er him the leaves of the ivy be shed. 
There shall they mix with the fern and the heather, 
There shall the young eagle shed its first feather, 
The wolves with his wild dogs shall lie there together, 
And moan o’er the spot where the hunter is laid. 





From the New-Yorker. 


The Unsealed Letter. 
A youna student left his father’s house to try the influ- 
| ence of a milder clime. 
he met him there. 


Death was not thus to be eluded— 
During the languor of a swift decline, 
he had longed much for letters from his home. At length 


a letter came He fixed on it his 
glazing eyes, without aray of emotion. 


but he was expiring. 
* Lay it aside,’ 
he said. The soul winged ite way —and that letter, so pas 
sionately desired, remained unopened. 


Ir came too late, that tender scroll— 
Mid stranger-forms he lay, 
With that last whiteness on his brow, 


Which may not pass away. 
There was a sound of mournful winds 
Amid the dro 
Strange waters chafed 
Urged by the fitful | 


ping trees; 
} 1 


1 . 
their rocky bed 


reeze. 





Those dreadful stitches in thy side 


Are ruining thy constitution. | 


But he, to whom those plaintive t 


So oft, in contrast, bore 


mustering up some phraze of compliment; that should 
| express our admiration of the book, and the feelings with | 
| which we closed the second volume, when a chap, who 


= . = an . 
wishes which Elizabeth seemed to have manifested, in the » 
} 

} 

| 


| to quit the settlements of men for the unexplored forests | 


I! ~The singing brook that merrily 
iy Ran by his father’s door— 


The gale, that from his native bowers 
A rich luxuriance swept, 

No more, amid the broken gold 
Ofearthly memories wept. 


They held the letter o’er his couch, 
They prest it near his eye— 

* The long desired! behold it here’— 
There breathed no answering sigh. 





At length, a deep and hollow tone, 
In lingering accents stole— 
‘ Lay it aside’—but in his hand 


They placed the unopened scroll. 
And there, reproachfully gleamed forth 
Its seal, so rich and rare, 
Which still the breathing impress bore 
| Of Love's confiding care ; 


The flower that turning seeks the sun, 
Spoke from its waxen scroll, 

‘ Vous seul— Vous seul’—no pulse it touched 
In the departing soul. 


Oft had the stricken exile mourned 


And in his prayer he sought 
For this sweet herald from his home, 
Now to his bosom brought. 


But not till pangs of hope deferred 


Not till the triumph hour of wo, 


Had drank his being’s flame ; 
} The tardy treasure came. 
} 


O vanity of earthly trust! 

When the strained eye was dim, 

And the weak hand like marble cold 
What was that scroll to him? 


A deeper seal ’twas his to brenk, 
Of mystery unrevealed 

To mortal man.—The spirit passed, 
The letter lay unsealed. 


Hartford, March, 1836. 


L. H. 9. 





A Thought. 
Yow sail on the horizon’s verge, 
| Doth like a wandering spirit seem— 
A shadow on a sea of light— 
The passing of a dream. 


A moment more, and it is gone! 





It came 


| We know not how—we know not where— 
an instant stayed—and then 

| 

' 


It vanished into air. 


Such are we all—we sail awhile 
In joy, on life’s fair summer sea-- 
A moment—and our bark is gone 
Tito ¢ ternity ! 





Notice. 


iy Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
Reposirory, as usual. 
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